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ON PHOTOGBAPHS OF TASMANIANS AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 

BY CHARLES PICKERING, M.D. 

During my visit to Australia, in or about 1840, every one at 
Sj'dney spoke of tbe Australians as a distinct people from the 
natives of .Tasmania or Van Diemen's Land ; the Australians, it 
was said, are " straight-haired blacks," and the Tasmanians are 
"woolly-haired blacks;" but, not meeting with a Tasmanian, I 
did not feel authorized to make a distinction on my Map. 

Recently, at the Centennial Exposition, photographs of Tas- 
manians, and especially of the last male survivor, have enabled 
me to form an opinion, and refer the originals to the Papuan 
Race or large New Guinea negro. 

Among the varieties of man, the Papuan is remarkable for his 
harsh skin ; and it is on record in books of travel, that the skin 
of Tasmanians is not soft to the touch like that of Australians ; 
also, that the Tasmanians fill their hair with mud (a character- 
istic trait of Papuans). 

New Zealand was peopled by Polynesians from the tropics. 
The emigrants, leaving behind all tropical plants, yet carried 
along old familiar names, some of which they transferred to the 
productions of the colder climate; one instance I will quote from 
memory : — 

The Barringtonia of the tropics bears a large husky fruit, 
which is used by the natives to float their seines or nets ; the 
Polynesian name of the tropical tree has been transferred in New 
Zealand to a tree of the pine kind ; its wood, however, is very 
light, and made by the New Zealanders into seine-floats. 

Tasmania in a similar manner was peopled by Papuans from 
the tropics, by emigrants probably acquainted with agriculture, 
but who did not bring esculents suitable for cultivation in the 
cold climate of the new country. 

Two other important corrections have come to light since the 
publication of my Map : — 

One is the discovery by Schweinfurth, in Central Africa, of a 
country under the equator inhabited by the Hottentot race, iden- 
tified by him with the pigmy nation that, according to Homer, 
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suffered from attacks by cranes ; the true location even pointed 
out by Herodotus. 

The third correction is derived from photographs, showing that 
the Aino of Northern Japan, Yedclo, Saghalien, and the neighbor- 
ing islands belong to the White or Caucasian Race. The most 
eastern island bears the name of " Yurup," as though given by a 
land party journeying east in search of Europe, precisely as 
Columbus by sea journeyed west in search of Asia. The geo- 
graphical position of the Aino, and their maritime expeditions to 
the Aleutian Islands, accord with Mexican and South American 
tradition of an ancient intercourse with long-bearded white men 
from the west (see Humboldt). 



